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Memorabilia. 


()UR readers may like to have note of a few 
of the numerous Historical Manuscripts 
which, as reported in the November number 
of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, were, in the course of 1931, placed 
in the custody of public bodies approved by 
the Master of the Rolls for that purpose, 

The Public ‘Record Office, among MSS. 
from private ownership, received a ‘lreasury 
letter of Feb. 7, 1684, from Mrs. G. H. Bell 
and Petitions to Charles, first Lord Talbot 
of Hensol, Lord Chancellor, for presentation 
to benefices, with his fiats thereon, Jan.- 
March 1735, from Mr. C, E. Townley. 

The British Museum received a Survey of 
the manors of Minchingbury, Abbottsbury, 
and Hores in Barley, Herts, with maps by 
John Norden showing boundaries (1593) ; 
rolls, charters and papers (XIII to XVIII 
cent.) relating to Manors in Edlesborough, 
Bucks, etc.; and deeds and papers of the 
Brockman family of Beachborough, Newing- 
ton, Kent. These last, opening in the XIII 
cent., are concerned with property and affairs 
in the surrounding districts of Kent and the 
Sussex border; they comprise charters and 
rolls, rentals, agricultural accounts, family 
deeds, books, correspondence, and papers con- 


nected with parish business and local admin- | 


istration. 

The Bodleian Library has had placed in its 
charge Transcripts of heraldic miscellanies, 
standards of the English nobility, c. 1520, 
with banners, etc., temp. Henry VIII from 
the library of our late correspondent FRANcIS 
PIERREPONT BARNARD; papers relating to the 
Abergavenny peerage case, 1605; The Laurel 
and the Olive, an anonymous allegorical 
poem of c. 1690; and the account-book of Wil- 
lam Deedes, kept while an undergraduate 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1752. 

Among the libraries which make frequent 


or occasional appearance in the correspond- 
ence of ‘N. and Q.,’ the County Record 
Office, Bedford (Mr. G. Herbert Fowler) has 
now the custody of the muniments of the 
Boteler or Butler family of Biddenham, 
about 500 documents; the Derby Public Lib- 
rary (Mr. F. Williamson) has acquired three 
sacks of deeds relating to the manor of 
Markeaton, Co. Derby, deposited by the Rev. 
W. G. Clark-Maxwell, lord of the manor; 
the City Library, Exeter (Mr. H. Tapley- 
Soper), Bishopsteignton Court Rolls. The col- 
lection of Hanbury documents from Shobdon 
Court, Herefordshire, formerly on deposit at 
the Public Library, Hereford (Mr. F. C. 
Morgan) has now been presented to the Lib- 
rary by the late Capt. the Hon. Charles Han- 
bury’s trustees. 


FE read with interest, in the first Decem- 

ber number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
M. Louis Gillet’s criticism of D. H. Law- 
rence as he stands revealed in his recently 
published letters. Mr. Gillet’s appreciation of 
Lawrence would place his letters on a level 
with those of Byron and Shelley; and his 
sympathy with Lawrence’s peculiar struggles, 
especially with the intensity of his reaction 
both to beauty and to pain, goes as far as 
any of the poet’s admirers could wish. The 
points for criticism lie in the narrowness of 
Lawrence’s outlook, the poverty of his gen- 
eral philosophy of life, and the astonishing 
triviality in thought of which on occasion 
he could show himself capable. 


WE have received from the Rey. S. Liberty, 

of Bledington, Oxford, a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘The Father of Warren Hastings,’ 
printed in commemoration of the bi-centen- 
ary of Warren Hastings’s birth, and designed 
to correct some of the current mistakes con- 
cerning his parentage. Penniston Hast- 
ings, the father, is credited in one official 
biography of Warren Hastings with marriage 
at the age of fifteen. The facts are that he 
was more than twenty-five years of age and 
in orders when, in 1730, he married Hester 
Warren; and that at the end of that year 
he ‘‘ was instituted to the vicarage of the 
parish church of Bleddington in Stow dean- 
ery.’’ This connection with Bledington, 
which would appear to have been served 
from Churchill, has hitherto been unknown. 
Mr. Liberty, who now holds the benefice 
which Penniston Hastings held at the time 
of his son’s birth, gives the entries in regis- 
ters and records which substantiate his state- 
ments, and discusses also some other points 
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in Warren Hastings’s parentage and early 
life. The pamphlet, priced one shilling, 
may be obtained from the author, at Bled- 
ington Vicarage, Kingham, Oxford, or from 
the printer, Mr. Henry Osborne, 8, St. 
Mary’s Square, Gloucester. 


YHE December Connoisseur begins with an 
announcement which cannot but be re- 
ceived with regret: that of Mr. C. Reginald 
Grundy’s retirement from its editorship, 
which he has held for eighteen years. It is 
true that two things go far to mitigate the 
natural discontent of friends of the 
Connoisseur. In the first place, Mr. 
Grundy is retiring because he finds the editor- 
ship not compatible with various labours 
which he has undertaken, and various fresh 
efforts upon which he designs to adventure. 
We are thus to get more, not less, instruc- 
tion and enjoyment from him than _here- 
tofore. In the next place, he is succeeded 
as editor by Mr. F. Gorpon Rog, well-known 
to our own readers as well as to those of the 
Connotsseur, who, at the head of colleagues 
already long associated with the magazine 
and himself connected with it since 1913, will 
certainly not fail to keep the magazine 
steady at the height of its excellent tradition. 
The topics of this number of the Con- 
noisseur are very pleasing. Our corres- 
pondent M. H. E. Demetrius Cactamanos 
describes, from his own collection and else- 
where, plastic figures of Byron. Perhaps to 
many readers, as it was to ourselves, it may 
be a surprise to learn how numerous are the 
different examples of busts and figures of 
Byron in pottery. The illustrations show that 
in many actual resemblance is almost con- 
fined to the poet’s collar. We say ‘‘almost’’ : 
because the potter usually contrives to get 
something of the characteristic carriage of 
the head. Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson gives us 
the third of the articles on Silhouette Por- 
traits in the Royal Collections which, by per- 
mission of His Majesty the King, she has 
been contributing to the magazine. Mr. F. 
Gorpon Rog, under the inviting title ‘Attics 
and Sporting Art,’ discourses on a number 
of finds of sporting pictures made by rum- 
maging in long unconsidered places. Mr. 
Charles R. Beard has examined and des- 
cribes with abundant illustration and in full 
detail, a beautiful tortoiseshell casket re- 


cently acquired by Her Majesty the Queen. 
It is not only an outstanding example of 
work of its kind—but is interesting from 
association with Admiral Watson, one of the 


captors of the pirate fortress of Gheriah. 


HE Viscountess WOLSELEY sends us the 
following particulars of an exhibition to 
be held from Dec. 16 to Jan. 14, in the 
‘“Lady Wolseley’s Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Library ’’ at Hove Public Library. 
The collections to be shown consist first of 
photographs of rubbings of old Sussex church 
brasses, which have been executed under the 
direction and through the diligent work of 
Mrs. Davidson Houston. It is a complete 
collection, and, as Sussex is rich in these 
brasses, the work has been arduous. Mrs. 
Houston is presenting the collection to the 
Lady Wolseley Room in the Hove Library. 
The photographs, which have been skilfully 
done, form a representative assembly of cos- 
tumes, suits of armour, etc., of the passing 
centuries. It is hoped that they may be re- 
produced in book-form, as they in this way 
will make a valuable addition to the archaeo- 
logist’s library. With these there is shown 
another collection, also a gift to the Room, 
which is part of a collection of the heraldic 
shields of old Sussex families. These are 
the work of Miss Helen Hall, and are exe- 
cuted in water-colour. 


[* his attractive and instructive pamphlet, 

‘ Poetry: its Music and Meaning,’ which 
we received the other day from the Oxford 
Press, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie _ takes 
his readers about as deep as any one 
only at the beginning of an interest in poetry 
is likely to be capable of going, first into the 
workmanship of verse and its conditions, and 
then into the secrets of imaginative diction 
whereby the poet imparts his experience as 
poet. It is admirably done, but, as is now 
usual, we think experience of the senses is 
too exclusively stressed. There is a poetry 
of pure thought independent of the minor 
felicities of imagery which seems both to 
require and to deserve more attention than 
critics of to-day commonly bestow on it. The 
section on the meaning of poetry here re- 
solves itself into a study of the power and 
subtlety of imagery, which is virtually but 
an inner language. 


EADERS who are interested in curiosi- 
ties of nomenclature may like to make 
note of the use of Catherine as a man’s Chris- 
tian name in the case of Benigne-Catherine- 
Magloire Loppin de Montmort, born in 1759, 
who will be found as subject of a query in 
L’ Intermediate of Nov. 10 of this year. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘PARADISE LOST”: A BOOK A 


YEAR? 


Ho* long did Milton take to compose 
‘ Paradise Lost’? His modern bio- 
graphers appear to think that a longer time 
would have been needed than is implied by 
the statement of Edward Phillips, his 
nephew, who told Aubrey that the poem was 
begun about two years before the King came 
in, i.e., about May, 1658. The poem is also 
said by Aubrey to have been finished in 1663. 
This would give six years. Phillips also 
tells us that Milton’s vein flowed only from 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox; in that 
case, he must have spent only half the time 
on the actual work. Phillips’s statement has 
been much criticized ; but, on the supposition 
that it is true, the time spent over ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ seems very short when the diffi- 
culties of composition without eyesight and 
other public and domestic circumstances are 
taken into consideration. 

Various modern authorities, however, give 
their reasons for believing that Milton be- 
gan a good deal earlier than Phillips (who, 
though a nephew and amanuensis, was not 
always strictly accurate about the facts of 
his uncle’s life) suggests. They point out 
that Milton’s official duties were reduced in 
1655, and that in that year his pamphleteer- 
ing ceased, though he did not entirely drop 
prose composition. For particulars, the 
reader may be referred to such authorities as 
Professor Hanford and Mr. Tillyard. The 
point is that by the latter part of the year 
1655, Milton had at length come into some- 
thing like the necessary leisure for a long 
poetic undertaking. 

Thus, 1655 can be taken as the terminus 
a quo (for Milton’s meditations on the sub- 
ject, his ideas of a drama on it, etc., are 
much earlier), while the terminus ad quem 
can be brought down as late as the earlier 
part of 1665, but not later, because in the 
autumn of that year Milton showed the com- 
plete MS. to Ellwood at Chalfont. 

Now 1655 (the latter part) to 1665 (the 
earlier part) makes ten years; and if Phil- 
lips’s story about the flowing of Milton’s 
vein is true, Milton may have been occupied 
during the winter halves of ten successive 
Years in the composition of the poem. Ten, 


then, being the number of the years, is it 
a mere coincidence that ten is also the num- 
ber of books in which ‘ Paradise Lost’ was 
originally written? May it not be that each 
of these ten books represents the fruit of a 
single year, or winter half-year? For his 
second edition Milton divided what were 
originally books vii. and x. into vii. and viii. 


and xi. and xii respectively; no doubt 
he recognized that these two books 
were disproportionately long. But may 


not their disproportionate length repre- 
sent years during which his vein flowed 
with a greater copiousness than usual? It 
it may be assumed that the work of a year 
was completed and written out as a book, 
it would be natural that a new year’s work 
should see the beginning of a new book. On 
this theory, the progress of the work may 
be chronologized as follows :— 


Book i. 1655-1656 (autumn to spring). 
Book ii. 1656-1657 Pe 
Book iii. 1657-1658 
Book iv. 1658-1659 
Book v. 1659-1660 53 
Book vi. 1660-1661 
Book vii. 1661-1662 
(afterwards vii. and viii.) 

Book viii. 1662-1663 
afterwards ix.) 

Book ix. 1663-1664 re 
(afterwards x.) 

Book x. 1664-1665 ss 


(afterwards xi. and xii.). 

Now, is there any internal evidence to sup- 
port this chronological scheme? The famous 
exordium to book vii. will occur at once to 
the mind; this, as many have pointed out, 
has a direct reference to the dangers (‘‘ with 
dangers compassed round’’) incurred by 
Milton on the Restoration. Charles II came 
back on May 29, 1660, and for months Mil- 
ton was uncertain of his fate. But by the 
autumnal equinox of the following year, 
1661, all danger was well past ; he could allude 
to it dispassionately, and the knowledge that 
he was a pardoned man would give him fresh 
heart: hence in this year, 1661-1662, he found 
it easy to write a larger portion than usual, 
so much, in fact, that he divided it after- 
wards into two books. 

There is also the end-of book v. to be con- 
sidered; this contains the noble passage 
about the faithful Abdiel. It would have 
been written in 1659-1660, according to the 
present chronological scheme. Now, on Oct. 
20, 1659, Milton wrote a brief piece of prose 
which deserves to be compared with the 
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Abdiel episode. ‘This is the ‘ Letter to a 
Friend concerning the Ruptures of the Com- 
monwealth.’ The ruptures therein described 
are remarkably like the rupture in the de- 
monic host in book v.; Milton rebukes the 
Army as Abdiel rebukes the fallen angels; the 
Army professes to be God’s, but Milton fears 
that it is not working ‘‘ that obedience, that 
fidelity to their supreme magistrate,’ which 
it should render to them: he in short is 
another Abdiel in 
armed host. 
help to fix the date of book v. 

Book vi. may present a difficulty ; but Mil- 
ton was not long in being pardoned, and 
there was time enough for him to get on with 
book vi. in the autumn and winter of 1660, 


even though he may not have been in very | 


comfortable circumstances when he wrote it. 
It is a turbulent book: there was 
Heaven,’’ but its subject-matter is not in- 
appropriate to the contemporary experiences 
of the poet. 


Book iv., again, may owe something to Mil- | 


ton’s second and really happy marriage ; rank- 
ling memories are here wholly suppressed. 

The present chronological scheme may ap- 
pear much too set and formal; but the more 
the difficulties in Milton’s way and the 
length of ‘ Paradise Lost’ itself are con- 
sidered, the more necessary does it appear 
that he should be allowed the full maximum 
of time open to him. That he was thinking 
of epic composition as early as 1655 can be 
shown (see Tillyard) from his prose of that 
time ; we have also to allow him enough time 
for not a little prose writing concurrently 
with ‘ Paradise Lost’ on any chronologi- 
cal computation. Finally, the four short 
books of ‘ Paradise Regained’ and ‘ Samson ’ 
which came out together in 1671, do not sug- 
gest that he was ever during his blindness in 
a position to compose at a more rapid rate 
than this chronological scheme for ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ would indicate. 

C. W. Broprrisp. 


DAME MADGE KENDAL’S 
ROBERTSON ANCESTORS. 
(See ante p. 398). 


E earliest reference to Robertson as an 

actor pure and simple, as mentioned in a 
book on the stage, occurs in Thomas Davies’s 
‘Dramatic Miscellanies’ (1784: iii. 136). 
Enumerating the London actors who had 
played the First Gravedigger in Hamlet, he 
continues :— 


a minority against an | 
If the parallel is just, it should | 


‘* war in | 


To rank a country actor with these gentlemen 
of the established London theatres may seem 
bold and unprecedented; but I am not afraid 
to name, among men of comic genius, Mr, 
James Robertson, of York; a man like Yorick, 
“of infinite wit [sic] and of most excellent 
fancy.” What gentleman, of the county of 
York, does not know Jemmy Robertson? 

What critic so sour as not to be pleased with 
his sallies of humour, whether his own or 
faithfully given from his original author on the 
stage? His being a very pleasing actor, and a 
lively companion, forms but a small part of his 
character: he is respected for merit of a more 
| durable kind: for his honesty, worth, and 
friendly disposition. 
| One would have expected to find a good 
| deal about him in the two books about the 
| theatre by Tate Wilkinson, who was well 
acquainted with York, where he ran the 
| theatre, for the opening of which Robertson 
wrote him a prologue of forty rhymed 
| couplets, quoted in the 1787 edition of Rob- 
_ertson’s ‘Poems’ (p. 282). But he refers to 
| Robertson very briefly, both in his ‘Memoirs’ 
(1790) and in his ‘ Wandering Patentee ’ 
| (1795). 

Robertson met Wilkinson when the latter 
went to York in 1765. Wilkinson proposed 
to play the part of Sir John Brute in Van- 
brugh’s comedy, ‘The Provoked Wife ’: but, 
he says (‘ Memoirs,’ iv. 19) “ it struck the 
fancy of the million that it was a part that 
appertained to their favourite Robertson, 
their darling (and deservedly so, for he was a 
comedian of true merit).’’ The piece, how- 
ever, was thought to be too indecent, and 
was changed to Bickerstaffe’s ‘ Love in a Vil- 
lage,’ in which Robertson played the part of 
the barber. 

Wilkinson was back in York in 1768, and 
appeared in the farce, ‘The Maid of the 
Mill,’—taken from Beaumont and Fletcher ?- 
in which Robertson played the part of the 
Mock Doctor (‘ Memoirs,’ iv. 31). 

There are probably references to Robertson 
in various memoirs. We know at any rate 
that Boswell knew him, and possessed a copy 
of the volume of ‘ Poems’ he wrote in 1773. 
Boswell’s copy was sold in the Mounsey por- 
tion of the Auchinleck library at Sotheby’s, 
June 25, 1893, with the statement in Bos- 
well’s handwriting—‘‘ James Robertson was 
a comedian in the York company, a favourite 
of his audiences in old comick characters. I 
saw him play at York and called on him and 
had him sit with me a whole hour at a coffee 
house.’’ To this the catalogue adds: ‘ See 
MS. note in extenso by James Boswell on 
fly leaf.’’ Whether the ‘“‘extenso’’ gives 


more details, I cannot say, for I do not know 
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where the volume, which was bought by 
Little, is now to be found. 

We get a glimpse of some of James Rob- 
ertson’s acting activities from the third edi- 
tion of his ‘ Poems’ (1787). 
epilogue by Master Billy Powell, a child in 
his fifth year, and also the prologue spoken 


in my ‘ Memoirs.’ More note is therefore 
needless, and would offend him as a ridicu- 
lous repetition, and the reader would term 


' me a tedious old fool.’’ 


He prints an | 


by Mr. Powell at the opening of the new | 


theatre in Hull on Oct. 3, 1768. 


Robertson was a playwright as well as a. 


dramatist. 
wrote ‘The Fragment,’ in which, in the 
character of “‘ Pococurante,’’ he burlesqued 
himself (‘Wandering Patentee,’ i. 50-1) :— 

See Robertson’s poor Merry Andrew mien, 

The footman Zany—mar ‘the comic scene, 

He squints, distorts and aims the comic jest, 

An actor he!—A mere buffoon at best. 

{In the same piece he pilloried his fellow 
actor, Bridge Fordsham, whose praise of 
Mrs. Robertson (to which I shall refer) shows 
that he bore no ill will (‘ Wandering Paten- 
tee,’ i, 27-8) :— 

With arms and legs, outstretched iike a 

Pantine, 

Lo, Frodsham roars or whispers through the 

scene; 

He rants. 

Robertson epitaphed Frodsham, who died 
in 1768, in the following lines (‘ Poems,’ 
1787, p. 281) :— 

Farewelll Horror, Race and Love. 

Farewell all that the soul can move, 

Farewell Humour, Wit and Joke, 

Nature’s Mirror here lies broke. 

It is also suggested that he wrote ‘ The 
Heroine of Love: a musical piece of three 
ats’ (York: printed by W. Blanchard and 
Co., in Cripplegate, 1778; dedicated to Tate 
Wilkinson ; 8vo., pp. viii.-55 + [1]). There 
are five male and four female parts, with 
twenty-two songs, five of them to Scots airs. 
A manuscript note on the B. M. copy states: 
“Mr. Robertson, pupil of Carr, architect, 
See his mother’s life.’’ 
Hannah Robertson, who wrote a lachrymose 
life of herself published at Derby in 1791 
or 1792. She married a Mr. Robertson of 
Perth, but as she did not do so till 1749, 


Tate Wilkinson tells us that he | 


Robertson ended his career as an actor at 
York on Jan. 16, 1779, speaking an epilogue, 
of thirty-four rhymed couplets, of which this 
is a specimen as quoted in the 1787 edition 
of the ‘ Poems’ (pp. 303-4) :— 


Like an old Race-horse at the Trumpet’s 


sound, 
Whose Svirits rise and fain would skim the 
yround, 
But finds his Strength decay’d, his Spirits fail, 
(Where Strength is wanting, Spirits small 
avail), 
Ev’n so, worn out by a time, must I 
The younger Coursers leave the Race to try. 
In noticing his death, the European Maga- 
zine tells us (xxviii. 214) that he was ‘‘ the 
author of many pieces of merit, and particu- 
larly a volume of poems by ‘ Nobody ’ as the 
title page announced.’’ I have not seen this 
volume, which is not in the British Museum. 
It was, however, referred to in ‘N. and Q.’ 
(1893: 8 S. iv. 277) as “ ‘ Poems, consisting 
of tales fables and epitaphs,’ etc. by Nobody 
(1770: pp. 239: printed at Newcastle?)’’ 
The public librarian at Newcastle tells me 
he has been unable to find any confirmation 
that the book was printed in Newcastle, and 
Mr. Richard Welford in his ‘ Early New- 
castle Typography,’ makes no mention of it. 


If one saw a copy it would be possible to 


compare it with the ‘ Poems’ of 1773. What 
is certain is that James Robertson wrote 

ms which went through three editions, 
1773, 1784, 1787, all of which are in the 
British Museum as follows :— 

(1773)—* Poems on several occasions.” By J. 
Robertson. (London: printed for T. Davies, 
in Russel Street: G. Robinson, Paternoster 
Row; and T. Cadell in the Strand, 1773: 12mo, 
pp. x — 298). It contains 104 sets of verses. 

(1780) — ‘‘ Poems consisting of Tales, Fables, 


| Elegiac and miscellaneous pieces, prologues, 


The mother was | 


the author of ‘ The Heroine of Love,’ 1778, 


could not have been James Robertson of 


York. John Carr (1723-1807) was the well- | 


known architect of York, who is dealt with 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

To revert to Robertson’s acting career, I 
may note that Wilkinson says (‘ Wandering 
Patentees,’ i. 50-1): ‘‘ Mr. Robertson I have 
mentioned with the respect he truly deserves 


epilogues, ete., ete.” By J. 
| third edition, with alterations. 


epilogues, etc., etc.” By J. Robertson. The 
second edition, with alterations and additions 
(London: printed by T. Davies in Russell 
Street: G. Robinson, Paternoster Row: T. 
Cadell, in the Strand: and T. Slade, Newcastle, 
1780: 8vo. pp. Xli 299 + [1]). Contains 91 
sets of verses, to Chearfulness, 
Candour and Benevolence.” 

(1787) — “ Poems, consisting of tales, fables, 
elegiac and miscellaneous pieces, prologues, 
Robertson, The 

(London, prin- 


'ted for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Paternoster 


' Row: T. Cadell in the Strand: and 8. Hod 


gson, 


| Newcastle, 1787; 12mo. pp. vi 4 306.) Contains 


90 pieces. A manuscript note on the B.M. 
copy states beneath the author’s name, “ An 
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actor in the York Company.” 


Robertson died on Aug. 16, 1795. The 
announcement of his death is given in the 
Register of St. Olave’s Church, York :— 

James Robertson, a man of wonderful quick- 
ness of fancy and late comedian of the Theatre 
Royal in this city. Died August 16th, and 
buried Aug: 19th, in the churchyard, 82 years, 
eld age. 

He is also commemorated by the European 
Magazine thus (Oct. 1795, xxviii. 2, 14) :— 

At York, aged 82, Mr. James Robertson, 
formerly the Shuter or Edwin at the York 
Theatre, from which he retired in 1779, alter 
forty years’ service. He possessed the estim- 
able qualities of private life in a high degree, 
and was the author of many pieces of merit, 
and particularly a volume of poems by ‘ No- 
body,” as the title-page announced. 

Gilliland’s statement that he died at Shef- 
field clearly refers to another Robertson. 

There is also confusion about the name of 
James Robertson’s wife. Winston says that 
““early in life he married Miss Ann Fowler 
of Loughborough [whom Pemberton calls an 
heiress} while in a company at that place.’ 
But, although she had a daughter named 
Ann, baptized in 1739, one of the inscriptions 
in St. Olave’s Church, York, quoted in a 
history of York (1785), gives her as ‘‘ Rob- 
ertson, Frances Maria, April 6, 1764, aged 
47.’’ Mr. Harker tells me that there is a 
slight discrepancy in the church register, as 
follows—‘‘ April 7th, 1764, of Petergate, 
Mary Mariagh, ye wife of Mr. Robertson.’’ 
The entry seems to have been written a little 
while after the death, by a somewhat illiter- 
ate hand, and from memory, for it is un- 
likely she was christened ‘“‘ Mary Maria,” 
two identical names. It is quite clear that 
she died in April, 1764, for the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (April, 1764: xxxiv. 190) prints 
some “Lines to Mrs. Robertson, belonging 
to the York Theatre: from a corrected copy,”’ 
copy,’ signed Bridge Frodsham. This was 
the actor (1734-68)—he is dealt with in the 
‘ D.N.B.’—who played at York with Robert- 
son, and who is described by Tate Wilkin- 
son (‘ Memoirs,’ 1790, iv. 33-48, 67). Frod- 
— lines to Mrs. Robertson run as fol- 
ows :— 


Peace to thy ashes, to thy mem’ry fame! 
May [I like tribute by like merit claim! 

Yes, thou dost Low possess those happy plains 
Where grief is not, where endless pleasure 


reigns, 
Yet shall thy spirit add, whate’er its place, 
To bliss new relish, to desert new grace— 
Firm Fortitude, with Resignation join’d, 


With Wisdom, Wit, nay more, an honest 
mind, 
Are virtues which the good must long lament, 
And Envy’s self applaud—be our content: 
Content, since God compassionate has giv’n 
For this dark spot—the bright expanse of 
Heav’n. 
Accept, dear shade, this lay, no work of art, 
But praise sincere, the incence of the heart. 
Can | forget how oft our strength we join’d 
To give the scene new influence o’er the mind? 
While varied powers the various passions 
show 
And spread around contagious bliss or woe, 
Those days recall’d shall late thy name endear, 
And Friendship drop the tributary tear. 
’Tis past, tis gone! That time I most deplore. 
Death turns to serious what was jest before, 
‘The curtain drops and life’s poor play is o'er. 
Apropos of the lines, ‘‘Can I forget, how 
oft our strength we join’d, to give the scene 
new influence o’er the mind,’’ Mr. Harker 
suggests that it was evident her parts would 
be principally in tragedy, or, to use a modern 
term, she “‘ played opposite the tragedian of 
the company.’’ James Robertson and his 
wife Frances had, as noted among the christ- 
enings at Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, 
| 
| ‘Ann, daughter of Mr, James Robertson, 
| player, by his wife, Frances; priv.; February 


1739.” Among the burial entries in the 
registers at St. Michael-le-Belfry we find under 
date 1740, ‘‘ Ann, daughter of James Robertson.” 

Sidney. of James Robertson, a 
comedian, christened March 12, 17476” (St. 
Michael-le-Belfry register). 

J. M. Buttocu. 
(To be concluded), 


EPITAPHS IN KARACHI 
CEMETERIES. 


N a recent visit to Karachi I was able to 

see four pre-Mutiny cemeteries there, 

though I had not time to transcribe all the 
epitaphs from the two larger. 


Bandar Road Cemetery. 


This is stated to be the oldest Christian 
cemetery in Sind. The British connexion 
with Karachi dates from 7 Feb., 1839, when 
Rear-Admiral Maitland and_ Brigadier 
Valiant took possession of the fort and town 
of Karachi. British troops were landed and 
encamped about two miles from the town 
walls, where they remained until after 
Napier’s victory at Miani (17 Feb., 1843). 
The only M.I. now existing are :— 

1. Major James CooKE. 

2. Capt. A. Hanet, murdered 21 March 
| 1839. 
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3. THomAs RicHARD died 27 
April 1840. 

4. To the memory of Lieutt. D. D. CHap- 
wick, 8th Regt. N.I., who departed this life 
at Kurachee on the 12 Decer. 1840. 

5. THomas Louris & CATHERINE HELDRETT 
died 24 March 1842. 

6. J. R. died 9 May 1842. 

7, FREDERICK HOWLETT RUSSELL. 

8. Sacred to the memory of ADELAIDE ANNA 
Marra and Harriet daughters of Capt. 
George & Emma Minter of H.M. 28 Regt. 
ADELAIDE died Decr. 24th, 1842, aged 11 
years. ANNA Maria died January 24th, 
1843, aged 15 months. Harrier died June 
lst, 1843, aged 4 years and 9 months. 

9. Lieutt. A. MacpHerson, died 3 May, 
1842. 

10. Mar tes. 

11. Joun Henry Harrison. 


Cemetery Near Convent School. 


The first cemetery seems to have been super- 
seded by that near the present Convent 
School, which contains the remains of the 
victims of two of the worst epidemics of 
cholera in the history of the British Army 
in India. I had time to copy the following 
M.I. only, perhaps about a quarter of the 
whole : — 


12. Sacred to the memory of THomAs 
GraHam Esqre. late Ensign in H.M. 83rd 
Regt. who died at Kurrachee on the 1st day 
of January 1852, aged 21 years. 

13. Sacred to the memory of Jemrma the 
beloved wife of Lt. J. D. Wuittrams, 28th 
Regt. N.I. who died on the 5th November 
1851 in the 23rd year of her age. 

14. In memory of Lieutt. & Adjt. Wm. 
Hatt, H.M. 83rd Regt. who died at Kur- 
rachee on 10 Sept. 1851 aged 44 years... 

15. Major Epwarp TownsenpD, 83rd Regt., 
born on the 2nd May 1801, died on the 2nd 
June 1851 at Kurrachee. 

16. Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM 
CUNLIFFE OUTHWAITE who died after a few 
hours illness on the 10th June 1851 at Kur- 
rachee aged 1 year — months. He was the 
only son of the late Lieutt. W. G. (?) OuTH- 
waite of the Artillery. 

17. Sacred to the memory of Louisa Mary 
ANNE, youngest daughter of Capt. H. W. 
Preepy and Louisa Frederica his wife. Born 
17 Aug. 1853, died 13 May 1854... 

18. Sacred to the memory of Assistant 
Apothecaries T. Wuitrorp & THomas 
WuirtLe, and Medical Apprentice G. W. 
Scares, who were cut off in the prime of life 


during the awful visitation of cholera at 
Kurrachee in June 1846. Erected by a few 
of their Brethren of the Medical Depart- 
ment as a tribute of respect and in com- 
memoration of the zeal displayed in the per- 
formance of their duties under which they 
met so untimely a fate. 

19. Here lies the body of Captain JoHNn 
Moore Napier of Her Majesty’s 62nd Regi- 
ment and Military Secretary to his 
Uncle Sir Charles Napier. He died of 
cholera, 7th July 1846, aged 29 years. No 
better man nor braver soldier has fallen in 
Scinde. By his side lie the remains of his 
infant daughter Saran Naprer who died 4th 
July 1846. 685 fellow soldiers fell victims 
to the same disease. 

20. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. 
James T. Kerr of the Regt. of Bombay 
Artillery who died at Kurrachee on the 20th 
October 1849 aged 25 years... 

21. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. Dun- 
can Macpoucatt, 3d Troop Bombay Horse 
Artillery who died at Kurrache 20th Febru- 
ary 1849 aged 25 years... 

22. Sacred to the memory of CAROLINE 
Sara the beloved wife of Charles T. Pain 
Lieutt. 19th Bombay N.I. and to his infant 
son. Kurrachee, Feb. 21st, 1849. 

23. Sacred to the memory of Major ALEx- 
ANDER CUMINE-PeEaT, C.B., Bombay Engin- 
eers, born at Dusember Wickshire Scotland, 
15th Sept., 1804, died at Kurrachee 15th 
April 1848. He was an honest man. 

24. Sacred to the memory of 2nd Lieutt. 
Henry Wo. Grips of the Bombay Artillery 
who died at Kurrachee on 3rd Sept. 1847 
aged 22 years... 

25. Sacred to the memory of Henry Bar- 
ron Esqre. in command of the H.C.S. Bere- 
nice, died 7 May 1847 aged 29 years. . . 

26. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. J. 
Henry Georce Dawson, 12th Regt. Bombay 
N.I. who died (of cholera) at Karachi on 
31st June 1846 aged 19 years. 

27. Sacred to the memory of Captain JoHN 
Wricur 3rd Regt. Bombay N.I., Commdt. 
2nd Belooch Battalion, who died on the 12 
May 1846 aged 39 years. 

28. Sacred to the memory of FRANCES 
MarGaret the beloved wife of Captain G. T. 
GranHam of the Bengal Artillery who died at 
Kurrachee, 14th April 1845. 


Old Military Cemetery. 


This seems to have succeeded the last men- 
tioned; but can only have been used for a 


few years. It is about half-a-mile N. of the 
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cemetery at present in use, and contains only 
sixteen tombs, of which the following have 
inscriptions :— 

29. Sacred to the memory of MARGARET 
the beloved wife of Michl. Mutiny who de- 
parted this life on the 29th of Octr. 52 at 
Camp Kurrachee . . . 

30. Sacred to the memory of Jouana the 
beloved wife of Pte. Thos. Moorr, H.M. 64th 
Regt., who died 30th July 1852 aged 25 years 
leaving a fond husband and 2 orphans to 
lament her loss . . . also Hueu son of the 
above who died Der. 20th 52 aged 2 years 
and 23 days. 

31. Sacred to the memory of JAMES, CATH- 
ERINE, BripGET and son and 
daughters of George and Anne GREENWOOD, 
H.M.’s 86th (?) Regt., who departed this 
life, the former 4th June 1852, aged 6 months 
and 21 days: the 2nd, 25th May 1849, aged 
1 month and 5 days: the 3rd, 20th Nov. 51 
aged 7 days: 4th, 25th August 1850, aged 4 
months and 24 days. 

32. Sacred to the memory of the beloved 
children of John and Eliza MULHOLLAND, 
H.M. 83rd Regt., who departed this life: 
Mary Jane, May 29th 51, aged 3 years 9 
months and 14 days: Also James, August 
20th 52, aged 1 year 9 months and 20 days. 

33. Sacred to the memory of James Hac- 
erty, H.M. 83rd Regt. who departed this 
life Oct. 16th 52 aged 34 years and 4 months; 
also Wm. his son who died Nov. 8th, 52, 
aged 1 year and 8 months. 

34. Sacred to the memory of Mary the 
beloved wife of Lawce. M’Kron Serjt. & 
Master Tailor H.M.’s 83rd Rt. who departed 
this life on the 5 of April 53 in the 30th 
year of her age. 

35. Here lieth AMetiIa JANE wife of J. G. 
FERNANDEZ, in her 20th year, died 8th June 
1853, this tomb is erected by her brother J. 
STEPHENS... 

Also one tomb bearing a Sindhi inscrip- 
tion). 

New Military Cemetery. 

An enormous burial-ground, one of the 
largest I have seen in India. It is still in 
use. The earliest Roman Catholic burials 
date from 1848, and those of the Church of 
England from 1851. I copied the following 


from amongst the older M.I. :— 


36. Sacred to the memory of KATHLEEN 
the infant daughter of Mr. P. Murray Adjt. 
Extra Belooch Battalion who departed this 
life on the 20th of September 1857 aged 1 
year and 6 months and 11 days. 


37... . Kate, beloved wife of Surgeon 
CHAPPLE, Royal Artillery, died 18th August 
1869, aged 33 years. 

38. This tomb was erected by the Captain 
Officers and Crew of the ship Her Majesty 
to the memory of JoHN Cause aet. 23 Chief 
Officer of said ship obt. 28th May 1860 who 
lies here interred and of Witt1am Heaton 
aet. 16 of same ship obt. 1 May 1860 in- 
terred at Manora... 

JOSEPH CLELAND CUMBERLEGE 
Lieut. lst Bombay European Fusiliers who 
died at Kurrachee on the 7th July 1859, 
aged 31 years . 

40. Marra Mary 
of Mr. Wm. Patton died on the 
August 1859 aged 28 years. 

41. . . . GEorGE EntwistLe Esqre. late 
Merchant of Kurrachee who departed this 
life on the 3rd of September 1859, deeply 
regretted by his friends. This tomb has 
been erected at the sole expense of Cursetjee 
Merwanjee Jussawalla (his late broker) . . . 

42. ... Aprine Beata wife of Capt. Wes- 
ton XIV Bombay N.I. died 28 Aug. 1857 
aged 32 years. 

43. . . . Saran the beloved wife of Edward 
Baliol Scorr, C.E., who departed this life 
on the 11th September 1857 aged 26 years. 

44. Captain CHARLES Ponsonsy of the 17th 
Regt. Bombay N.I. & Assist. Qr. Master 
Genl. Sind Division of the Army who died 
Sept. 18th 1858 aged 40 years. . 

45. . . . WILLIAMSON DE QUINCEY son of 
Captain H. SHEwett, 2nd Regt. E.L.I. and 
of Eleanor his wife died Sept. 23rd 1857 
aged 1 year and 5 months. 

46... . Frepric Hickes Lieutenant 2nd 
B.E.L.I. Born 5th July 1828, died 20 Octo- 
ber 1856. This tomb has been erected by 
his brother officers. 

47. ... ExizaBetH ANNIE the beloved and 
only child of Lieut. T. C. Asan 8th Regt. 
N.I. and Elizabeth Gore his wife; born 28 
Dec. 1852, died 31 May 1853, aged 5 months 
and 3 days . 

48. . . . Exiza Frances the beloved child 
of Lieut. W. CreacH XIX Regt. died 2% 
May 1859 aged 13 months. 

49. . . . Rowzanp Dicsy son of Capt. C. 
E. H. Cores Bombay Arty. born 10 July 
1858, died 4 May 1859. 


ANN Patron the wife 
10th of 


50... . Ciara 3d daughter of the late 
Lieut. Coll. Botton who died at Kurrachee 
28 Dec. 1862. 

51... . JANE CLELAND Bratry the beloved 


wife of T. E. Beatty Asst. Surgeon died 
Nov. 14, 1855, aged 20 years. 
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52. In memory of Amy Etizapetu the be- 
loved child of Lieut. & Mrs. Dickinson who 
died at Kurrachee on the 23rd May 1851 
aged 10 months. 

53... . Mary Spertine the beloved child 
of Capt. Henry Brevitte Comt. 1st Belooch 
Regt. & of Mary Ann his wife, obt. 23rd 
Oct. 1863, aged months (Tezt). 

54. (Above same grave as no. 53). FRAN- 
cis BEvILLE WoRSLEy, son of Geo. Fras. & 
Georgiana Louisa WorsLEy, died 12 March 
1874 aged 44 months. 

55... . JAMES TENNANT JAMESON Bt. 
Capt. 28th Regt. N.I. Dy. Collr. & Magte. 
of Nowshera in Hydrabad Collectorate, who 
died at Kurrachee on the 24th January 
1856 aged 35 years. . 

H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


DINBURGH AND GLASGOW TRANS- 
PORT (See ante p. 379; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia.’)—Your excerpt on the Boulogne raid 
of Louis Napoleon—which gives the Edin- 
burgh Castle as the name of the ship in 
which he sailed—led me to think that I was 
in error in giving the City of Edinburgh. 
The latter is correct, however, being the name 
which will be found recorded in the Press 
of the period. 

Now, in a roundabout way, we get to 
tramways! The mention of Edinburgh re- 
minds me that I was in that city recently, 
and in Glasgow also. As some of the readers 
of ‘ N. and Q.’ are aware, the streets on one 
side of Glasgow ascend in a succession of 
acclivities. On the ‘‘ up” side of these 
streets primitive tramways—like that which 
was laid down by the old East India Com- 
pany in the Commercial Road East—assist 
the passage of the horse-drawn vehicles. 
These tramways consist of two parallel lines 
of granite slabs. The London tramway 1s 
mentioned in a contribution of mine at clix. 
425 (Dec. 13, 1930). 

In Buchanan Street, a tramway of the type 
named passes the old Subway station. The 
Glasgow Subway is another feature of inter- 
est, albeit now antiquated. It was inspired 
by the opening in 1890 of the old City and 
South London Railway between Stockwell and 
King William Street, but whereas the latter 
was operated by electric traction — an after- 
thought — the Glasgow tube has the cable 
traction that was intended to be adopted for 
the London tube. 

CHaRLes WHITE. 


HAKESPERE IN DORSETSHIRE. — 
The name of Shakespere not having 
been hitherto noticed in connection with the 
county of Dorset, the following references 
may be of interest :— 


Pleas of the Assizes holden at Dorchester, 2 
August 1351. 

The assize comes to recognize whether John 
Brocas, ‘‘ chivaler,” William Paulyn of Ode- 
combe [Somers.], William Boys, John of York, 
William Danyel, Robert Cras, John le Cartere, 
Walter le Coliere, Geoffrey Shakespere, and 
Alice de Cranford {? Bideford, Devon] unjustly 
disseised Thomas Huberd of his free tenements 
in Pytrychesham [Petersham near Wimborne] 
after the first, etc. And whereof he complains 
that they, disseised him of 8 messuages, 1 
carucate of land, 16 ac. of meadow, 3 ac. of 
wood, 100 ac. of pasture and heath, and of 
rents of 1lb. cumin, two geese, and one capon, 
with the appurtenances, ete. (Translation). 

Sir John Brocas and the other defendants 
did not appear, but one Richard Juell, as 
their bailiff, answered for them. The prin- 
cipals in the dispute were really Huberd and 
Brocas, and the interest of Shakespere and 
the others is not disclosed. (Just. Itin. I, 
1445, m. 30d.). Some entries of earlier 
date relating to the matter are to be noticed. 
An order to the Sheriff of Dorset to take 
the ten defendants appears on the Control- 
ment Roll for Mich. 24 Edw. III (1350) 
(K.B. 29, 10, m. 43d.) and Coram 
Rege Roll for Hil. 25 Edw. III (1351) 
(K.B. 27, 362, Rex, m.9). Sir John Brocas 
was mainprized, but, following the non est 
wnventus, the others were put in exigent, 
Trin. 25 Edw. III (1351) (K.B. 27, 364, Rex, 
m.23) and probably outlawed in due course. 
In each case the name occurs as Shakesper 
or Shakespere. 

This Geoffrey Shakespere may, of course, 
have been of some other county than Dorset. 
An earlier Geoffrey (Surrey 1268) was 
noticed by J. W. Ryland, who, it cannot be 
doubted, wrongly spelled the name “ Shakes- 
peare,’’ but his reference being faulty, veri- 
fication of the orthography must await a 
rediscovery of the entry. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


HANGING LONDON.—(1) Gillespie Road 
Station. From 31 Oct. onwards this 


is to be known as Arsenal (Highbury Hill). 

(2) Church of the Strangers, High Street, 
Peckham. The last service was held here on 
the night of Nov. 6, as the church has been 
sold to a dairy firm after twenty-four years’ 
useful work. 


3. The East London Hospital for Child- 
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ren. This has been re-named the Princess 
Elizabeth of York Hospital for Children. 


J. ARDAGH. 
EBSTER AND CARDANO.—It has not | 
I think, se been noticed that the | 


following passage from ‘ The Tragedy of the | 
Dutchesse of Malfy,’ 4to., 1623, V., ii. (sig. 


sirolamo Car- 
In Webster’s 


mira. I quote below from 
dano’s De Rerum Varietate. 
tragedy we have :— 
Pes{cara}. Knowes your grace 
What accident hath brought vnto the Prince, 
This stringe distraction? 
Cardlinal]. I must faigne somewhat: 
they say it grew, 
You haue head it rumor’d for these many 
yeares, 


Thus 


| MARC’ 
VICENZA.—Information is asked con- 


Readers’ Queries. 
ANTONIO PIGAFETTA, 


OF 
/cerning the later life and professional work 
of Marco Antonio Pigafetta, who was born 


'at Vicenza about 1540 as a descendant of 


the | the well-known Pigafetta family which flour- 


ished there since the eleventh century and 
produced so many men of importance. 
Mare’ Antonio #igafetta (not to be con- 
founded with Antonio P., the  com- 


_panion of Magalhaes in his circumnaviga- 
tion of the world), travelled in 1567/8 to 


one of our fz y dies, b ere is seene | 
None of our family dies, but there is seene 


The shape of an old woman, which is giuen 

By tradition, to vs, to haue bin murther’d 

By her Nephewes, for her riches: Such a 
figure 


_and Oxford, 


One night (as the Prince sat vp late at’s | 


booke) 
Appear’d to him, when crying out for helpe, 


The gentlemen of’s chamber, found his grace | 


a cold sweate, alter’d much in face 
Since which apparition, 
and worse, 


All on 

And language: 

He hath growne worse, 
mich feare 

He cannot liue. 

Cardano writes, De Rerum Varietate, 
XVI., c. xelil. :— 

Est familia nobilis, ac inter primas Parmae, 
Torellorum nuncupata: possident, ut audio 
arcem in qua aula est. 
uideri anus iam centum annis, quotics e familia 
aliquis obiturus est. Referebat mihi aliquando 
illustris matrone Paula Barbiana quae ex ea 
familia erat, dum una ccenaremus Belzoiosii, 
quandam puellam wgrotasse, uisam anum, 
existimasse omnes illam perituram, at contra 
accidit: seruata enim est, sed alius incolumis 
repente e familia mortuus est. R eferunt, hance 
anum cuius nunc umbra uidetur, olim "fuisse 
prediuitem, et ob pecunias 


and || 


Constantinople, aacompanying Antonius 
Verantius, the Imperial Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte. From 1568 to about 1584, 
his life is obscure. In those years he went 
to England and spent some time in London 
where he met the famous Rich- 
ard Hakluyt. In 1585 he published in Lon- 
don in the printing-office of John Wolfe his 
Itinerary, which he dedicated to Edward 
Seymour, Earl of Hertford and Lord Beau- 
champ. It seems that he entered the service 
of Edward Seymour, whose coat-of-arms is 
to be seen on the title-page of that book. 
Nothing is known about his residence and 
activity in England and still less about his 


final years and his death. 


Lib. | 
| 


In ea sub camino solet | 


F. H. Basincer, Pu.p. 
Professor at the University. 
Berlin, W.15. 4, Bregenzer Str. 
\ EDIAEVAL LATIN. — I have, so far, 
failed to find English equivalents for the 


| following words, which occur in a list of 


| queathed by 


ecclesiastical vestments and other articles be- 
Cardinal Langham to Westmin- 


| ster Abbey, circ. 1387. Suggestions would be 


interfectam a | 


nepotibus suis, et in frusta diuisam proiectam- | 


que in latrinam. Constat, hance non_ esse 


fabulam confictam : 
diuturna fama pro uera 


apud illos haberi: 


presertim cum in familie illustris admodum H 


et omen ipsum et causa dedecus cedat.” 

I quote from the folio edition of Cardano, 
““De Rerum Varietate Libri, xvii., Basilee, 
Per Henrichum Petri, anno “M.D. lvii.,” p- 


The chateau of Belgiojoso is some 9} miles 
from Pavia. The little town; which num- 
bers about 4,000 inhabitants, lies in the fer- 
tile plain w atered by the Po and the Olona. 


Montacure SUMMERS. 


| aspino’? — 
sed uel ueram prorsus, uel | 


gratefully received. 

De aspino. Apparently descriptive of 
some material. The expression is of frequent 
occurrence, e.g.: ‘‘ Una casula de aspino 
panno aureo viridi ’’—‘‘ Una capa rubea de 
Unum Cathedrale viridi 


aspino.”’ Is cathedrale the cushion of a 


| chair? 


“Unum aquarium amelatum ” (in a list 


_of silver vessels). 


“ Unum Cabalum de panno aureo virgato 
pro patena.”’ 

“Unum mantellum duplicatum domini 
Regis et Syde cum tribus capuciis ’’ (‘‘ Syde 
is apparently an English word). 

- ‘“cum frontale stricto pro Altare et 
pro ‘homer’ legat’ ecclesiz de Langham.”’ 

““2 paria Sindaliorum (or Sidaliorum)”. 

From a description of the Cardinal’s bene- 
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factions:—‘‘Iste dominus in junioribus (or 
minoribus) constitutus exoneravit ecclesiam 
de debito. . . ad summam 2200 marcarum.”’ 


CHARLES STRACHEY. 


OWEN, No. 1. — Fitzwil- 
liam Plumtree, 1686-1749, of the Middle 
Temple ; adm. 1710; Bencher, 1745; m. Jane, 
wid. of ‘“‘ Commodore Owen,’’ No. 1; Burke, 
‘L.G.,’ ed. 1848, ete., under ‘Plumtree.’” A 
later, well-known ‘‘ Commodore Owen,’’ No. 
2, so described in O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Bio- 
graphy,’ was Admiral Sir Kdward Wm. 
Campbell Rich Owen,’ G.C.B., G.C.H., 1771- 
1849; see also ‘ D.N.B.’; and, for his ances- 
try, ete., Gentleman’s Magazine, 1849, ii. 
647. He died 8 Oct., 1849, at his residence, 
Windlesham House, Surrey, aged 78. 

What is known as to the first-mentioned 
Commodore Owen, No. 1? His Christian 
name; the surname of his wife; their parent- 
age; date of marriage, and issue, if any; and 
dates of their deaths would be welcome. 

Henry CvurRTIs. 


IR JAMES JEFFERYS. — Ecclesden 
Manor, Angmering, Sussex, in 1873 be- 
longed to Arthur Lyon Freemantle, Colonel 
in the Coldstream Guards, who had painted 
in oil on the ancient oak panelling in the 
hall, the inscription and coat-of-arms which 
follow :— 

These arms with its honours were confer’d 
upon Sir James Jefferys Knight-Banneret who 
was made Governor of Cork in Queen Ann’s 
time for his signal services by John III 
(Sobieski) King of Poland. 

Arms: Quarterly 1 and 4, Azure a bent 
armoured arm holding a scimitar proper: 2 
and 3, Sable a prisoner in a white shirt man- 
acled at the right ankle on an escutcheon of 
pretence, Ermine a lion rampant sable; in 


the dexter chief a star of five points or. The | 


shield is surmounted by a baron’s crown, on 
each side of which are two crests. A demi- 
lion rampant proper and an arm in armour 
holding a scimitar on which is transfixed 
a human head dropping blood. Supporters 
two saracens: on the right, clad in red with 
blue turban; on the left, clad in blue with 
red turban. 

_ James Jefferys does not appear in the 
Dictionary of National Biography’ or in 
any book of titles I have been able to consult. 
Did he indeed exist, and, if so, who was he ? 


FRANCIS SKEET, F.S.A. 
ARCHBISHOP LAUD’S ‘ DEVOTIONS.’ 


—Can anyone give me any information 
respecting the ‘Summarie of Devotions com- 


piled and used by Dr. Wm. Laud, sometime 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ’ ? 

It was published at Oxford in 1667. That 
was twenty-two years after his death in 1645. 
What is the hhistory of the original MS. of 
the * Devotions’ ‘‘written with his own 
hands ”’ during that period. In whose pos- 
session was it, and under what circumstances 
was it published ? 

GERARD W. Bancks. 

Hartley Rectory, Longfield, Kent. 


NREVILLE FAMILY.—I am engaged in 

completing a pedigree of the family of 
William Greville, ob. 1401, described as ‘‘ the 
flower of the wool merchants of England.’’ 
One descendant, Frank Greville, was still 
alive when the pedigree was compiled to- 
wards the end of last century. But the pedi- 
gree is obviously incomplete. 

One of the descendants was Sir William 
Greville of Arles, Justice of the Common 
Pleas, who is buried in Cheltenham Parish 
Church, and on whose memorial mention is 
made of three sons. These are not given in 
the pedigree, but probably had issue, which 
may have descended to the present day. 

Later still there was an Edward Greville 
of Gloucester, whose son Giles was alive in 
1682. No other particulars are given of this 
Giles, who also may have had issue. 

About the same time lived another Giles 
Greville, of Charlton Kings, from whose son 
Charles, the above Frank Greville is descen- 
ded. This Giles had five sons, the 3rd son, 
Charles, settling in Bristol. Of the other 
sons, all of whom are mentioned in the bap- 
tismal registers of Charlton Kings, no issue 
is given. I have, however, found out that 
the 2nd, John, born in 1667, had a son, John, 
born in 1697. This John is the last Greville 
recorded in the Charlton Kings registers. 

Did the other sons, Giles (b. 1664), Francis 
(b. 1672), Edward (b. 1675) and Silvanus (b. 
1680) die without issue? Charles, it is 
known, settled in Bristol. What became of 
the others? There was a John Greville 
married at Painswick in 1749. He may 
have been one of the Charlton Kings Grev- 
illes, but there was a Ferdinando Greville 
in Painswick in 1621. There is a Greville 
living at Ebley, near Stroud, whose grand- 
parents resided at Painswick. 

My own grandfather, William Theodore 
Greville, died at Worcester, but he and his 
father, William Frederick Greville, origin- 
ally lived in Gloucestershire. I can find no 
trace of the record of their baptisms. 
although I have made enquiries in number- 
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less Gloucestershire parishes. I should be 
most grateful for any information which 
would assist me in completing the above- 
mentioned pedigree, or in tracing records of 
my own immediate ancestors. 

The Earl of Warwick Grevilles have des- 
cended from Ralph, who was great-grand- 
son of William Greville of Campden. 


Letchworth. P. R. GREvILLE. 
IR ROLAND DE BOIS IN ‘AS YOU 
LIKE IT’ (See cliv. 368, 461; clv. 54, 
159).—A query was inserted in ‘N. and Q.’ 
26 May, 1928, by Mr. Rowranp O’H. Boyce 
regarding the crest of Sir Roland de Bois, 
one of the characters in ‘ As You Like It,’ 
and asking whether Shakespeare referred to 


it in the lines beginning ‘‘ What shall we | 


have that killed the deer?’’ and some inter- 
esting replies were elicited. 

It may be generally accepted that Shakes- 
peare was referring to the ancient family of 
de Bosco or de Bois, of which there were four 
generations bearing the name Ernald, who 
held the manor of Weston-in-Arden and many 
others in Warwickshire. 

The above suggests another enquiry which 
might be made. Whence did the poet derive 
the prenomen of Roland? It was not a 
name frequently employed at that period, 
and from an extensive knowledge of the fam- 
ilies bearing the patronymic de Bois, Boyse 
and variants in the British Isles, the writer 
has found no record till 1553, when it ap- 
pears in the Patent Rolls, ‘‘ Grant to John 
Weste of land in the tenure of Roland Boyse 
and Agnes his wife and Lucy his daughter 
in Hampton Solers, Heref.’’ 

Furness suggests in ‘The Variorum Shakes- 
peare ’ that Ernald or Arnold is easily trans- 
posed to Roland, and thence we have 
Orlando. This explanation does not seem 
satisfactory. It appears more likely that it 
was derived from the paladin of Charle- 
magne and the poem chanted by Taillefer 
at Hastings, from which we get the phrase 
‘*A Roland for an Oliver.” One of Sir 
Roland’s sons was called Oliver. 

There remains the fact of the name having 
been used in the case of a probable descen- 
dant of the Ernald family, and in a part 
of England not far removed from Weston-in- 
Arden. The date certainly is eleven years 
before Shakespeare’s birth, but Roland Boyse 
might still have been living there when the 
poet was a youth and making a visit to his 
old schoolmaster, then Vicar of Clifford in 


Hereford. Boyce. 


HE PLUMSLEIGH FAMILY.—Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Richard Plumsleigh, who 

had been admiral in the Irish Seas and lived 
/at Milton, near Dartmouth, married a cer- 
tain Alexander Gordon. In 1669 she peti- 
tioned for an order from the Bishop of Lon- 
don to have a Protestant to teach in the 
house of her husband, and for books that the 
| husband, though a Roman Catholic, might 
' teach under him. Gordon had been molested 
| and sent to Newgate for his religion, though 
‘he had a certificate for not meddling with 
| that of the children he educated (P.R.O.— 
| S.P. Dom., Car. II, 27, No. 29). What is 
known of the Plumsleigh family and of this 
| Alexander Gordon ? 


J. M. Buttocu. 


Saltly, Co. Durham, 


(JALLOWS ON BACK OF PACKET TO 
ENSURE SPEEDY DELIVERY. — 
| Writing from Theobalds under date 19 Sept., 
| 1620, Thomas, Earl of Kellie, in a letter 
'to John, Earl of Mar, states :— 
I have derekted the pakket to the Chanslaire, 
| and set a gallows upone the bake of it that it 
| mycht run with speid, and be the less sus- 
| pitious being derekted to him rather then to 
| yourselfe. (Hist. MSS. Com., Report 60, p. 102). 
Why did the gallows ensure the speedy 
delivery of the packet? What form did the 
gallows take? When and for how long was 
| the custom in force? 
| 


HENRY Bateson. 


| 
| PRIAL OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. — 

According to the Calendar of State Pap. 
Dom., 1580-1625 (London: 1872) there is a 
13; pp. account of the trial of Sir Walter 
Raleigh at the Public Record Office which 
differs from the account of the trial in How- 
ell’s ‘State Trials.’ Has this account been 
published, and in what way does it differ from 
Howell’s account? 

Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


LPEUTENANT (OR CAPTAIN) DOWY- 
ING. — ‘‘ Tom’’ Downing, who, being 
ordered by Sir William St. Leger to defend 
the castle of Doneraile, ‘‘did so with the 
greatest bravery ’’ 1627, died circa 1629. He 
married Catherine, d. of Sir Valentine 


Browne, of Molahiffe, Co. Kerry, and had 
issue. Any particulars as to his parentage 
and relationship, if any, to the Wingfield 
family, wanted. 
L. E. O’Hanton oF Onror. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 
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OHN DENT, M.P.—This gentleman was | 


M.P. for the Borough of Lancaster from 
1796 to 1812. A piece of plate was presented 


| 
| 


ss HODENING” AT CHRISTMAS 
TIME.—The ‘ Anecdotes of Music and 
Musicians,’ by Dr. Thomas Busby (London, 


io him in memory of his long membership | Clementi, 1827) contains the following :— 
in August, 1813, consisting of a superb and ° 


richly chased candelabra with his own arms, 
the Town Arms and a suitable inscription 
on the foot. Can anyone say where this now 
is? Is any portrait known of him?  Bio- 
graphical materials would be of interest. 
T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
ONG: DERWENTWATER. — Captain 
William Long (d. 1842, aged seventy 
years nine months) stated that his “ pater- 
nal grandfather married Lady Ratcliffe, 
daughter and niece of the unfortunate Earls 
of Derwentwater, who suffered decapitation 
for their political crimes... ” He states 
that his mother died when he was very young, 
and his father about 1784. He mentions an 
uncle, John Charles Long. Details of his 
parentage are asked for. 
B. 


“VISTRIS’”’ AND ‘ BEKIS.” — In a 
Schedule of Deeds made Car. I, the fol- 
lowing entry appears :— 

A deed made by Henry son of Tho: de Ines 
to Tho: son of Henry de Childers of a certain 
place of land to pay vistris and bikis within 
the devices. 

No date is given, but corresponding deeds 
point to c. 1270. Reference to the ‘ O.E.D.,’ 
‘E.D.D.’ and elsewhere has failed to solve 
“vistris and ‘‘ bikis.’’ 

Will any kind reader give the explanation ? 

L. Burrows. 

Wigan. 


ICKARD IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — 
Could any correspondent give informa- 
tion regarding the surname Pickard, which 
Iam told is common in Gloucestershire, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Stroud. 
Is there any reason for the name being more 
common there than elsewhere ? 

Does it indicate that the original holder 
was a native of Picardy, France? Has there 
been a migration of people from Northern 
France to Gloucestershire at any time? 

E. PicKarp. 
[PMONDES.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation about Frances Edmondes, 
sister to Sir Christopher and maid of 
honour to Queen Elizabeth. 


ANNE F1tTzGERALD. 


At Ramsgate, in Kent, they begin the 
festivities of Christmas by a curious musical 
procession. A party of young people procure 
the head of a dead horse, which is affixed to 
a pole about four feet in length; a string is 
tied to the lower jaw; a horse-cloth is then 
attached to the whole, under which one of the 
party gets, and, by frequently pulling the 
string, keeps up a loud snapping noise, and is 
accompanied by the rest of the _ party, 
grotesquely habited, and ringing hand-bells. 
They thus proceed from house to house, sound- 
ing their bells, and singing carols and songs. 
They are commonly gratifiel with beer and 
cake, or perhaps with money. This is provin- 
cially called a Hodening; and the figure above 
described, a Hoden, or wooden horse. This 
curious ceremony is always observed in the 
Isle of Thanet on Christmas eve; and is sup- 
posed to be an ancient relic of a_ festival, 
ordained to commemorate our Saxon ancestors 
landing in that island. 


When I was a small boy (1870-71) living 
at Ramsgate, I often heard old men, especi- 
ally in the adjoining village of St. Law- 
rence, speak of this ancient annual custom, 
but I never could gather when it ceased to 
take place. Is the date of the last “‘ curious 
ceremony known ? 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


FIREBRACE DIVORCE CASE.—Can any- 
one tell me when this was heard? 
C. Roy 


COTTISH POEM WANTED.—Could any of 
your many contributors give me the words 
of a Scottish poem—I believe an ode to a lark— 
beginning :— 
“Bird of the wilderness, 
Blythsome and cumberless” 


or inform me where they are to be found? 
R. B. 


WANTED.—Requested: The correct 
title (English or French), author, text or 
location of text, music (if any), and refer- 
ences to sources of information, of a song or 
poem ‘ All Round My Hat’ or ‘Around My 
Hat,’ popular in England about 1850 and used 
in pieces by Thomas Hood. 


Joun Epwitn WELLS. 


77, Vauxhall Street, New London, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 


RIGIN OF PHRASE SOUGHT.—Can any- 
one inform me of the origin of the phrase: 
“Tt all depends on whose ox is gored.” 
L. H. Dtevmay, 
Librarian. 


Peabody Institute of the 
City of Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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Replies. 
FINGER BOWLS. 
(clxiii, 350, 390). 


HE finger-bowls with lips were for use dur- 

ing dinner, and as a correspondent des- 
cribes, had the wine-glass or wine-glasses re- 
versed in them, their stems lying in the lips. 
I remember them being used thus in the 
‘fifties and possibly on into the ’sixties, and 
I still have two sets of them which have sur- 
vived. Generally speaking, I presume that 
the use of this kind of finger-bowl came to an 
end when the old-fashioned dinner (in which 
each course consisted of several dishes all put 
down together on the table) gave place to what 
was then called the ‘‘ Russian dinner’? — 
practically what we’ have now, the dishes 
being handed. 

When the cloth was removed and the beau- 
tiful mahogany stripped for dessert, then, 
of course, the two-lipped bowls were removed 
with the rest of the used plates and dishes, 
and there were served on the dessert-plates, 
as now, a smaller, lipless, and lighter set of 
finger-bowls. The object of these being more 
easy to handle, and I never learnt until I 
first came to travel in France. There it was 
the custom, even in the best society, ‘“‘ se 
rincer la bouche ’’ after dessert, and indeed, 
so far as I know, it may survive until to-day. 
Certainly until forty years ago it was in full 
vigour. 

Happily, we now confine this habit to the 
dentist’s consulting-room, but the curious 
thing is that it must have been equally in 
vogue in our own country. I never saw it 
myself, nor did I ever hear the older genera- 
tions allude to it. But Thackeray has a 
dreadful story—one of the Yellowplush con- 
tributions—which proves conclusively that it 
was so. I will spare the feelings of the 
reader, but the point is that Jeames relates 
how the missing ‘‘ dentures’’ of Lady Smig- 
smag are found by the ‘‘ Dook of Haldersgit ” 
in his finger-bowl . . . ‘‘in which the com- 
pany makes such a bubblin’ and spirtin’,”’ 
and we have a realistic description of the 
operation, in which Lady Smigsms goes 
‘© Cloocloocloocloofizz ’’ and the Duke ‘ Blob- 
blob-blob-gob.”” This article — ‘ Fashnable 
Fax... ’—was published in Frazer’s Maqa- 
zine in November, 1837, so that presumably 
the custom was still in vogue at that date. 


F. H. H. Gorrtemarp. 


Cambridge. 


Perhaps Mr, F. Brapsury will allow me to 
suggest that he is not quite correct in think- 
ing the inverted glasses in his print of 1824 
were wine-glasses. In the first place, would 
it be necessary to cool the glasses when the 
bottles were already immersed in ice? and 
in the second, the bowls were usually filled 
with rose or scented water. However, why I 
venture to doubt whether the reversed glasses 
in the bowls were wine-glasses, is from a 
reminiscence of my own of dining in Paris in 
1884, when the company was served with the 
paraphernalia of the rince-bouche, a glass 
bowl in which stood, immersed in rose (?) 
water, a small inverted tumbler. With the 
aid of the latter we rinsed our mouths in due 
form, rather to the embarrassment of the one 
young Englishman present. My hostess, how- 
ever, was English, and led the “‘ ringage” 
before leading us to the salon. Perhaps the 
“* rince-bouche’’ existed in England in Hal- 
ken’s time. It obtains in Italy to-day. 


Percy 


“ Pock (rectius DOCH) AN’ DORROCH 

ALE ”’ (clxiii. 389).—The words do not 
apply to a kind of ale, but to the way in 
which it is drunk, a parting cup taken stand- 
ing. The phrase is familiar to readers of 
Scott. In Letter ii. of ‘ Redgauntlet,’ Alan 
Fairford’s father says, in an argument with 
his son :— 

It was decided in a case before the town- 
bailies of Cupar-Angus, when Luckie Simp- 
son’s cow had drunk up Luckie Jamieson’s 
browst of ale, while it stood in the door to 
cool, that there was no damage to pay, because 
the crummie drank without sitting down; such 
being the very circumstance constituting 
Doch an dorroch, which is a standing drink, 
for which no reckoning is paid. 

Epwarp Berns y. 

Burnham, Bucks. 


This, according to Wright’s ‘English Dia- 
lect Dictionary,’ 1900, is one of several 
forms in English, Scots and Irish, of Doch- 
an-Dorris, the stirrup cup, parting glass; it 
comes into Scott’s ‘ Redgauntlet,’ Lett. IT., as 
““ doch-an-dorroch’’; and into the ‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ chapt. xviii. I remember it 
as a Scots Grey, when the senior guest dining 
with a Highland regiment, as a phrase one 
had to use upon offering the Pipe-Major— 
when he and his eight or ten pipers had 
marched round the dinner-table at dessert—a 
quaich, or a glass of greeting, and apprecia- 
tion for the Scotch airs they had played in 
honour of the guests; music which in a low 
Aldershot or Curragh mess-hut of old days, 
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was very full of sound. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


Being given gratis, the ale was probably 
not of the best quality. The Gaelic words 
indicate the parting drink, which Scott ex- 
plains in a note to ‘ Waverley,’ chap. xi. :— 

When the landlord of an inn presented 
his guests with deoch an doruis, that is, the 
drink at the door, or the stirrup-cup, the 
draught was not charged in the reckoning. 
On this point, a learned Bailie of the town 
of Forfar pronounced a very sound judge- 
ment. 

The case was this (I summarise Scott’s 
account): A., an ale wife of Forfar, had 
brewed a ‘‘ peck of malt’’ and set it out 
of doors to cool. The cow of B., a neighbour, 
came by and drank it up. Payment for the 
loss being demanded and refused, B. was con- 
veyed before the sitting magistrate. He 
solemnly adjudged that, as the cow had 
drunk standing, no charge could be made 
for the deoch and doruwis, without violating 
the ancient hospitality of Scotland. 


OUBLE COLLARS AND BROWN 
BOOTS (clxiii. 312, 353, 391). —I well 
remember the surprise aroused when Lord 
Randolph Churchill appeared in the House 
of Commons wearing yellow-brown boots. 
Hitherto he had always been scrupulously 
attired in accord with Victorian etiquette, as 
indeed, were members of all political parties. 
Even after safety bicycles came into favour, 
they did riot cause any revolution in the cos- 
tume of legislators ; so that I remember seeing 
the Postmaster-General, Sir James Fergus- 
son, riding down to the House on a bicycle, 
wearing the conventional tall hat, with his 
long coat-tails fluttering in the wind. It was 
not till 1892 that the first sign of coming 
change appeared when Keir Hardie osten- 
tatiously took his seat as Labour member for 
§.W. Ham, clad in a rough tweed suit and a 

cloth cap. 

HERBERT MAxWELL. 
Monreith. 


Double collars were used before 1893; some 
were very low, and not more than about one 
inch deep, somewhat like the washable rubber 
ones, used some years ago by farm labourers 
and other workmen. I have looked at some 
Photographs of myself—when at school— 
taken in 16/0, 1872, and 1876. Some of the 
collars shown appear to be deeper than others, 
but this may be due to the lower coat-collar. 


In a photograph of a friend, 1881, the collar 
has a very open neck. After this time, I had 
collars which commenced to be double about 
half way round the neck, they had a distinct 
““V’’ shaped end. It is a little difficult to 
be certain how the collars were made, when 
looking at photographs faded and spotted. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


YREAT YARMOUTH AND HERRING 
PIES (clxiii. 333).—Mr. A. M. Samuel 
in his book ‘ The Herring,’ states :— 

In Blount’s ‘ History of Strange Tenure of 
Lands’ is a quotation of a clause from the 
Charter of the town of Great Yarmouth (1286) 
requiring the Corporation to send 100 herrings 
baked in twenty-four pasties to the Sheriffs 
of Norwich who were to deliver them to the 
Lord of the Manor of Carlton. The Sheriffs of 
Norwich held thirty acres of land by the ser- 
vice of carrying to the King of England, 
wherever he might be, twenty-four pasties of 
the fish as soon as they were in season. 

There is no Charter of 1286 with the Great 
Yarmouth Charters, which are in my cus- 
tody, nor can I find any allusion to it in the 
local histories. 

I have referred to Blount’s ‘ Tenure of 
Land and Customs of Manors,’ but have been 
unable to find the authority for Mr. Samuel’s 
statement. The following, however, appears: 

Eustachius de Corson, Thomas de Berkedich 
et Robertus de Wethen tenent trigenta acres 
terrae in villa de Carlton in com. Norfolk, 
per serjantium ducendi domino Regi, ubicum- 
que fuerit in Anglia, Vigenti et quatuor 
pastillos de fresh alec in primo adventu (Pla. 
coron. de Ann. 14 Edw. I Rot. 3 Norfolk). 

Blount (‘ Frag. Antiq.’ p. 197) says that 
the Borough of Yarmouth was bound to send 
a hundred herrings to the Sheriffs of Nor- 
wich. 

According to ‘Selected Records of the City 
of Norwich,’ it was the ancient practice of 
that city to render annually to the King 
twenty-five herring-pies, ‘‘ the origin of which 
is lost in obscurity,’’ and it is stated that it 
was discontinued in 1816. 

Blomefield, in his ‘ Norfolk,’ states that it 
was the old fee farm rent of the City before 
it was incorporated; there is no mention of 
it, however, in Domesday. 

Although it may be mere imagination, it is 
pleasing to think that it was the duty of Yar- 
mouth to send annually to Norwich one hun- 
dred herrings, that it was the duty of Nor- 
wich to make them into pasties, and, finally, 
that it was the duty of the Manor of Carlton 
to deliver them to the King. 


Great Yarmouth. W. Epcar STEPHENS. 
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OUNTAIN PENS (clxi. 409; clxii. 10, 
31; clxiii. 295).—An early eighteenth- 
century instance of the fountain-pen occurs 
in an advertisement which appeared in the 
Daily Courant, No. 5180, 29 May, 1718:-- 


If any one has found a Gold Fountain Pen, 
screws off at the Bottom, and pulls off at the 
Top, with a Gold Nib to write withall. — If 
brought to Mr. Richard Wright’s, goldsmith, 
in Russell street, Covent Garden shall have 
Two Guineas Reward. 


This is evidently a very different article 
from that mentioned at clxii. 11, which was 
supplied by an ironmonger of Brackley, to- 
gether with half-a-pound of gunpowder, for 
eighteenpence. (‘ Purefoy Letters,’ 19 July, 
1750). 

AmBROSE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


(ORONATION CEREMONIAL (elxiii. 
388).—‘ The Coronation of Edward VIL., 

a Chapter of European and Imperial His- 
tory (by his Majesty’s Command) 1903," 
written by the late J. E. C. Bodley, will 
probably give what your correspondent wants. 


See ‘English Coronation Records,’ by L. 
G. W. Legg, 1901; two articles on ‘ The 
King’s Coronation Ornaments,’ by Sir W. 
St. John Hope, in the Ancestor, vols. i. and 
ii.; * The Coronation of King Edward VII 
and the Court of Claims,’ by (Sir) G. Woods 
Wollaston (now Garter), 1903 (reviewed in 
the Ancestor, vol, iii.) and * The King’s Ser- 
jeants and their Coronation Services,’ by 
Dr. Round, 1911, who also wrote on the office 
of Great Chamberlain and other officers of 
State in Monthly Review, 1902, and in ‘ The 
Complete Peerage,’ 2nd ed., vol. i., App. D. 
Apart from the Report of 1902 of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges on the claims to execute 
the office of Great Chamberlain. I have not 
noticed any official publication, but the 
books, etc., mentioned are all authoritative. 


One of the earliest and most reliable 
accounts of the creation of all ranks, from 
the King downwards, is found in the Latin 
text-book by R. Glover and Thomas Milles 
of 1608, folio, entitled ‘ De Nobilitate ...” 
Its copper-plates give the correct robes also 
for each rank. 

In 1610 this was translated into English, 
much elaborated, and inserted in Thomas 
Milles’ ‘ Catalogue of honor . . . ’ which 


forms bur first English illustrated Peerage. 


This gives the full detail, with officials, and 
order of precedence, of the coronation of King 
James VI and I. Both books were printed 
and issued by the William Jaggard who be- 
came Shakespeare’s official printer a little 
later. They can be seen at the British 
Museum. 
Wm. JAGGARD, 


WINCHELSEA : CHUDLEIGH: ROWE 
(clxiii. 388).—The poetess, Mary, Lady 
Chudleigh, died on Dec. 15, 1710, and is 
buried at Ashton, Devon, in, it is said, a 
nameless grave. Jarticulars of her works 
may be found in Mr. P. J. Dobell’s * Litera- 
ture of the Restoration,’ 1918. One of her 
contemporaries, Giles Jacob, included a bio- 
graphical note on her in his ‘ Historical 
Account of the Lives and Writings of our most 
considerable English Poets,’ 1720. Other 
contemporaries who referred to her were Dry- 
den, in a letter to Tonson (Hist. MSS. Comm, 
2nd Report, p. 70 (33) ), and the Duke of 
Wharton, in his * Poetical Works,’ vol. ii. 
ad fin. MS. quotations from her poems in 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33998, may be mentioned 
also. Inquiries for her MSS. were inserted 
in ‘N. and Q.’ in the 2nd and 5th Series. 
She was grandmother of the celebrated 
Duchess of Kingston. 

The ‘‘ pious and ingenious’’ Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rowe died in 1737. Her writings, 
‘Friendship in Death in Letters from the 
Dead to the Living,’ with ‘ Letters moral and 
entertaining ’ and ‘ Devout Exercises of the 
Heart,’ were revised and published at her 
request by Dr. Isaac Watts, the hymn-writer. 
An edition of the book was printed at Ply- 
mouth in 1814. Watts, who was born in the 
same year as Mrs. Rowe, 1674, received part 
of his education at an academy in London 
kept by one Thomas Rowe. It may be sug 
gested that contemporary information about 
Mrs. Rowe may be obtainable in the authori- 
ties dealing with Watts and his friends. 


M. 


HOMAS JEFFERSON (elxiii. 172, 261, 
303, 319, 339, 358, 375).—Jefferson doubt- 
less means ‘‘Geoffrey’s son,’’ which would 
normally be rendered Jeffreys or Jeffries in 
Wales. The termination ‘son ”’ is typically 
English, so that the President’s family, even 
if connected with Wales, did not originate in 
Cambria, we may pretty confidently assume. 
So far, correspondents have named Jeffer 
sons connected with Hampshire, Yorkshire, 
Westmorland, Durham, and Cumberland; no 
Welsh Jeffersons have yet appeared. In 
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view, however, of Thomas Jefferson’s state- 
ment, we ought to find persons of his sur- 
name connected with Wales, even allowing 
for the frequent inaccuracy of family tradi- 
tion. With this in mind, I have made a 
jight search, details of which may be of in- 
terest. 

The Table of Cases in Burn’s ‘ The Justice 
of the Peace and Parish Officer,’ 19th ed., 
1800, vol. iv., indexes both plaintiffs and de- 
fendants. No Jeffersons whatever occur. But 
garch in more complete lists may very prob- 
ably bring to light once more the Welsh case 
to which the President referred. Unfortun- 
ately, however, case-lists usually index only 
the plaintiffs. Thomas Jefferson says that 
he found the case in certain ‘‘ law reports.”’ 
When did he write this? Which reports 
would he have been likely to see ? 

The official Parliamentary publication 
called the ‘ Return of Owners of Land ’ names 
all persons owning in 1873 land of one acre 
or more. Not a single Jefferson occurs in 
any Welsh county. This is fairly strong 
proof that Jefferson is an uncommon surname 
in Wales, though Jeffersons may then have 
ben in Wales as leaseholders. 

Joseph Foster, ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ men- 
tions several Jeffersons, of whom the only one 
connected with Wales was :— 

Jefferson, Thomas, s. Rob., of Denbigh town, 
pp. Queen’s Coll., matric. 22 June, 1699, aged 
Ii, B.A. 1703; M.A. from Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, 17138, rector of Holme Cultram, etc., 
115, and of Lamplugh, Cumberland, 1731. See 
Foster’s Index Eccl. 

This is the first Welsh Jefferson so far pro- 
duced. 

Burke’s ‘General Armory’ mentions no 
Welsh Jeffersons, neither do the other works 
of reference (one or two of them Cambrian) 
which I consulted. 

In his memoirs the President wrote that 
his family was believed to have come ‘‘ from 
Wales and from near the mountain of Snow- 
don”; Srr ALFRED Davies, quoting this 
at the first reference, appears to take it 
a meaning Carnarvonshire. From ante p. 
368 we find that Mr. W. P. M. R. Wasurnc- 
Tox describes Jefferson’s family as ‘‘ from 
Carnarvonshire,’”? while AsaPH states that it 
came “‘ from the foot of Snowdon in Carnar- 
Yonshire.’” But does ‘‘from near the moun- 
tain of Snowdon ”’ necessarily mean ‘ from 
Carnarvonshire ’?? Might not the President 
have referred to the adjoining county of Den- 
bighshire? Denbigh town is but 28 miles 
from Snowdon, and there we do find the sur- 
Jefferson. 


Research should surely concentrate at first 
on discovering all possible genealogical de- 
tails concerning the Rev. Thomas Jefferson. 
He may not improbably be a near collateral 
of his presidential namesake. His accepting a 
benefice in Cumberland suggests to me that 
possibly the Jeffersons of Denbigh town were 
of Cumbrian descent, and only settled for a 
generation or two in Wales. Mr. H. Askew 
has produced at ante p. 339 a Henry Jeffer- 
son of Cumberland, who may have been a des- 
cendant, direct or collateral, of the Rev. 
Thomas Jefferson. The clergyman probably 
left a will. Venn, ‘ Alumni Cantabrigi- 
enses,’” and the parochial records of Holme 
Cultram, Lamplugh, and the other benefices 
held by the Rev. Thomas Jefferson, ought to 
yield further details. He should be well and 
easily documented. 

Research should also be directed to Den- 
high records. The Rev. Thomas Jefferson 
was born in or about 1682, son of Robert, who 
would have been contemporary with Thomas 
Jefferson, the President’s great-grandfather, 
and earliest authenticated ancestor. 

What is noticeable is that the earliest Jef- 
ferson men in America are named John, 
James, Robert, and William; the President’s 
family use the names Thomas and Peter; the 
Denbigh family use the names Robert and 
Thomas. These might be merely coincidences. 


F. H. M. Hueco. 
15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


HERBERT OF RIBBESFORD, CO. 
WORCESTER (elxiii. 388). — See the 
‘ D.N.B.’ and references there and the short 
notes in the ‘Complete Peerage,’ 2nd edn. 
He was, in fact, sixth Baron Herbert of Cher- 
bury, Ribbesford being the family place. 


R.. S.. B: 
WANTED (clxiii. 389).—The lines 


beginning :— 

Where, when the gods would be cruel,’ 
are, as F. E. H. T. suggests, by Swinburne, be- 
ing stanzas 6 to 8 of ‘Satia te sanguine,’ the 
fifteenth piece in the first series of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads.’ In the copy before me, a new edition, 
1887, line 2 of the quotation has go, not “ look ”’; 
line 7 is not 


“The heart is the prey for the 
but 
“In the heart is the prey for the gods.” 


and line 9 gives corrode, not “ corrupt.” 
There are, besides, several differences in 
punctuation. We have been told recently of 
the very great importance of punctuation in 


gods,” 


poetry. 


Epwarp Bewnsty. 
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The Library. 


A Hundred Years of Quarter Sessions: the 
Government of Middlesex from 1660 to 
1760. By E. G. Dowdell. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. net). 


E have here another of those Studies in 
English Legal History which the Cam- 
bridge University Press is bringing out 
under the editorship of Professor Hazeltine. 
The most profitable reading of history — 
apart from expert studies — is that in which 
the subject is seen connected with some 
ulterior and general interest. The history 
of Quarter Sessions is rich in opportunity for 
this. One may read it for the light it throws 
on social conditions, on the English national 
character, on contemporary common-sense 1 
matters of government, on the relations be- 
tween the central government and _ local 
authorities. One may read, too, with an eye 
to the developments and results of adminis- 
tration in the hands of amateurs, as against 
experts, and of unpaid authorities as against 
paid officials; or with a view to the advant- 
ages of requiring so much direct co-operation 
of all parishioners in the performance of 
parochial duties. Yet another line of con- 
sideration is that of the variety and the 
amount of the work which one individual 
may be presumed competent to undertake. 
The hundred years which Mr. Dowdell brings 
before us, taken as a whole, reveal the inade- 
quacy of the amateur. On some lines it will 
always remain a wonder that he was trusted 
so long and so far — particularly perhaps 
in the erection and maintenance of highways 
and bridges; on others, public spirit, resolu- 
tion, experience of the world and acuteness 
of mind would, up to a point, make effective 
substitute for an expert’s training, but in 
general, as Mr. Dowdell shows, the steady 
enforcement of decisions left much to be de- 
sired, that firmness in control and in onward 
pressure which gets things done being com- 
monly more or less to seek. On the other 
hand, these honorary administrators of local 
affairs seem to have worked together for the 
most part with but little friction; and while 
recognizing that their achievement falls very 
short of what was required, it must be re- 
membered that they were at considerable dis- 
advantage in their position with regard to 
the central government, and so lacked chance 
to get the final clinch. 


The county of Middlesex—it is hardly neces- 
sary to say—presented the eighteenth-century 
Justices with special problems of its own. } 
The traffic to and from London reduced the 
roads to a badness which it was beyond their 
power to remedy; the constables and the 
watch were no sufficient guardians of law and 
order in and around the metropolis; and dif- | 
ficulties connected with building and over- 
crowding and sanitation were cropping up 
abundantly in the parishes neighbouring 
London. We are still in a comparatively 
harsh, unimaginative, not to say inhuman, 
state of public opinion, in which the chief 
pre-occupation when dealing with the unfor- 
tunate, is to prevent their being a charge 
upon one’s parish, and to push them off on 
to another. The pages about the measures 
employed in passing vagrants from place to 
place are among the most illuminating, for 
the social temper and outlook of the day, in 
the book ; as, indeed, the chapter on the Poor 
Law may be considered the centre or core 
of the whole study. Mr. Dowdell handles 
his rather intractable bulk of material cap- 
ably both in selection and in his manner of 
presenting it to the reader. 

Sir William Holdsworth’s Introduction— 
which might be read almost more profitably 
after than before Mr. Dowdell’s chapters— 
somewhat redresses the balance in favour of 
the autonomous administration which at first 
sight might be judged as an all round failure, 
It certainly made attention to public business 
—even if only local public business—an im- 
mediate and living, though doubtless mostly 
disagreeable, interest in the mind of every 
settled parishioner, rich or poor. Jealous of 
the rights of individuals, and the independ- 
ence of localities, it yet, in dealing with indi- 
viduals emphasized less their rights than 
their duties; it fostered that practical wis- 
dom which comes from acting on one’s own 
responsibility and being compelled to take 
the consequences; and further, Sir William 
invites us to observe, it both brought out the 
administrative and political ability of the 
ruling classes, and enabled the other classes 
to form a well-grounded opinion of their 
trustworthiness for the management of 
greater affairs. It would thus seem that the 
good resulting from the local government of 
the late Stuarts and the earlier Hanoverians, 
though indirect rather than direct, was no 
negligible factor in the nation’s develop- 
ment. 
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